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The Model of Conceptual Learning and Developaent 
(CLD) is an analytical, descriptive ao^tel. It defines four levels of 
concept attainaent and the possible uses and jextensions of attained 
concepts, specifies the cognitive operations involved in learning 
concepts at each of the four levels, and postulates internal and / 
external conditions of learning related to the specified levels. The. 
CLD model provides a basis for airffeessing children* s level of 
conceptual development. The assessaent of the level of conceptual 
developaent requires assessaent tools and procedures appropriate for 
children ages 4-18, This working pa{>er presents a set of exercises 
designed to assess children's level of ; attainment as well as use >of 
the concept cutting tool. ?Author/BJG) * 
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STATEMENT OF FOCUS 



Individually Guided Education (IGE) is a new comprehensive 
system of elementary .education. The foXloWing components of the 
IGE System are in. varying stages of development and impleaentatipn:. 
a .new organization for instruction and related adninistrative 
arrangements; a model of instructional programing ^f Or the 1 di- 
vidual student; and curriculum components In p'rereading* reading* 
mathematics, motivation^ and environmental 'education. The develop- 
''ment of other curriculum cos^onents, of a system for^managiog In- 
stimction by computer » and of ^instructioxial strategies is n-^eded 
to complete the system. Contipuing programmatic research Is required 
to provide a sound knowledge base for the components under develop- 
ment and for. improved second generation compohepts. Finally* sys- - . 
tematlc implementation is essential so th^t the products will function* 
properly in the IGE schools. 

The Center plans and carries out the research* development, 
and implementation components of its IGE program in this sequence: 

(1) identify^ the needs and ^ellmi't the component problem area; 

(2) assess the possible confttraints — flnaatflal resources an<l avail- 
ability of /staff;' (3) formulate jgeneral plans and. specific procedures 

.for solving the problems; (4) secure and allocate human and material 
resources ^o" carry out the plains; (5) provide for effective communl- *. 
cation among persotmel and efficient management of activities and 

.resources; and (6) evaluate the ef fecti^venass of each activity and 

its contribution to the^ total program and otoisVec't any difficulties 
through feedback mechanisms and appropriate mfnagement techniques.. 

. A self-renewing system of elementary /education is projected' in 
^each participating elementary school, l.e/, one which. is les^ 'dependent 
pn external sources for direction and is more> responsive t'o the needs 
of the children attending each partlcuW school. In Che IGE schools, 
Center-<Jev^loped and other curriculum' products compatible with the 
•Cejvter's instructional programing mode^. will lead to higher morale 
and job satisfaction among educational personnel. Each developmental 
product makes its unique contribution to IGE as it Is Implemented in 
the sv^hools. The various research components add to the knowledge of 
Center practitioneVs, developers, and ^eorists. 

' ' / ■ • ■ • • / • 
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OVERVIEW OF THE CONCEPTUAL LEARNING AND DEVELOPMENT MODEL 



This working paper gives an overview of a model of. conceptual 
learning and development (CLD model). Tlie CLD models in tum» 
provides the basis for assessing children's level of conceptual 
development. The assessment of the I'evel of ; conceptual development 
re(tuire|i assesi^ment tools and procedures that may be used with chil- 
dren of about age 4 - 18. The second ^et of assessment exercises to 

assess children's level of attainment ^as Well to use of the concept 

• * 
cutting tool Is presented dn this paper after a brief overview of 

the CLD OK>del. 
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THEORETlCAi. KKAM^a^^ ' . 

Model of Conceptual Learning arid Development (CLP) 

Ttie CIJ),giodel is based laboratory and school: ex^ierim^nts . The 
modeJ waa formally reported by Klausmeler (1971) and described more 
fully V Klausimeier, Ghatala^ and Frayer (1972). "Phe CLD model is 
an -ai^alyt leal* dt\scriptive model. It dpf ines • four levels of concept 
"attainment^and the possible uses and extensTons of attained ^concepts^ 
specific the cognitive operations involved in learning concepts at 
each of the four levels, .and R(Sstulates Internal and exrcrnal conditions 
of learning related t«> Che specified levels* The levels of concept 
mastery and the operations ajnd conditions of learrning have been 
identified through behavioral analyses and empirical research in 
laboratory and school seCtings.- . Guidelines^ for developing instructional 
materials have also been formulated, based on the model and research , 
in schoo* sctVlngs. . * <^ * 

A concept is defined as ordered information about the properties 
of one or more thin'gs — objects/ events, or processes — that enables any 

4 

particular thing or 'class of things to be di f f ei;ent iated from, and .ilsu 
reLuinl tiS t>ther things i>r (;l;4^st»s of things* The word concept is 
ur.eifhy Kl-uismelt-r. Ch.itala^ and Frayer (19 72) to designate mental 
i'i>nstrui ts-of individu.ils as$ well as identifiable public entities that 
comprise' part of the substance of the various disciplines. Thus, the 
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term ronr«i>l is used .ippropr iatcly in two different contexts Just as 

manv. othff Kn^IJ -fi words .irt-. , ^ * 

CunctT>ts an publii: entities .Ire defined as the urg.mi/.ed information 

corresponding to the mcaftings of words found In dictionaries^ encyclo- 

pedlas* and other books (Carroll; 1964). Words in a language can be 

thought df as a series of spoken or written entities*. * There are 

meanings for words that ciin be thought of as a standard of comrauni- 

cative behavior shared by those who sp^alv a language. Finally* there 

are concepts, that are the classes of experiences formed In individually 

either independently of language processes or in close, dependence 0*1 

c 

language processes. I'uttlng the -three together, Carroll stated: 

«' 

"A 'meaning^ of. a word is, therefore* a societally standardized con- 
cept, and when we say that a word stands for <)r n^e^ a concept it is 
understood that we are speaking of concepts that are shared among 
members, of a speech community (Carroll* 1964* p. i87).** 

Wlien starting a large pri>gramroatic research effort; 'dealing with 
con -t'pt learning and fnst ruction* Klausmeier* Davis* kamsay* Fredrick* 
.ind Davles (IPb'i) formulated an idea of concept in te rms ,of "def i n i ng 
.iltrihutrs which they identified as common tt> many concepts f rorti 
vari.>»?. disciplines. Klausmeier* Chataia* and Frayer (1972) carried 
thv definition further by specifying eight attributes of concepts: 
learnabili ty* usability*' validity, generality* power* structure* 
|nst.ince numt*rousness* and instance perceptibility. Other researchers 
j^md sub jeitrm.it ter specialists are also creating concept in terms of 
. defining. attributes. For example* Flavell (1970) Indicated 4ihat a 
formal def^inition of concept in terms ol itS' defining attribtites is 
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us('t*iil In specify in>i wh.it concepts and what they aro not and ;ilrto 

,ln identlfvinR tlu- Kriat varlal^ility amon^i concepts. MnrkJr'and ^ 

Tiemann (I9f>9) and IVnnyijon an\} Boutwvil (1971) h«vi' shown that thv 

• ' • 

external condl tlonsi ut concept learning can be delineated through 

x«feHearch that starts with a systematic analysis of the attributes of 

the •part Icplar con^cepts used in the researcli. 

The CUD model deals with concepts represented by words that can 

be defined in tenas of attributes, it Is pointed out that one cannot 

find definitions for all words which are atated In terms of deflping 

attributes, even tn un£lbrldged dictiOQarles and technical treatises. 

Thcrefore» the researcjier and the developer of curriculum marorials 

must ascertain the tfet Ining attributes independent 1 y or oooperati vt ly 

with scholars f rojjf^ the various disciplines. *- 

(togtvftive Operations and f-ev^ls of Concept Attainment 

Figure I schematically presents the "structure*^ of iM^ raodel. It 

:;hows thv fmir hovels atVhich indivldujils may attain the i^ame ronrept 

the Qper^tlons involved at each level » thi use and extension of con- . 

cepts» ar\d the acquisition of names for concepts and their attributes. 
Concept levets. ' A unique feature 'of the model^ is that it specif i 

i 

four level:* of attai*nment of the same concept, rather than postulating 
attiinmont at i final level of mastery the first time the concept is 
UMined. Hie li>iiR-term developmbnta I context of the model is thus 
provided; the model explains tfte -crt)anges thar occur in the level of 
mastery of concepts attained oy the same individual across long time 
interval:*. - 
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Attainment of a concept at the concrete level Is inferred when 
tht' intlividuar co'p,ni?.»'s an obji'Ct that he ha« txper i cnced on n prior 
occasiim. At this h-v.-l, thi-ohject is cxptTlfncfd in exactly th»- 
same way o* the second and later%ccasi<>ns. Attainment of a concept 

« 

at the identity l evel is Inferfed when the JLndividual cognizes an 

object as the Skaw one previously encountered when observed from n 

different spanio-tomporai perspective or sensed in a different 

modality. The attainment of a 'concept at the classlf icato ry level 

►is^inf erred, when the individual treats at least two inf?tances. of the 

H;mv Hvt of things as i-quivalont. At this level the individual may 
« ' •• 

be un<ibl<\ to nanif the att ribute** that are common. to the instances.. 

I* 

Attainment of a concept at the formal level is inferred when the 
individual can name the concept, discritiiinaie and. nantc^the societal ly 
accepted defining attributes and values, and accurately evaluate 
Instances as belongirtg or not belonging to the set In terras of the 
presence dir absence of the defining attributes. 

» 

Successively attaining each higher level of a concept is postulated 

to be ^ the nonnative pattern by which many individuals attain many con- 

c^tH under ^o conditions: .first, the concept is of the kind for • 

w.hich there art- actual p«t« t-pt i b !■«• instanccn of r« pr<-s« nt at ions '>f 

instances; and second. tlt*<? individual has experiences with the<^instanf'( 

starting in ear y childhoo^. For example, the individual will havi. 

successively formed a "concept of tree at the concrete, identity, and 

olasslf iiMtory li'vcls before he describes and treats tree and various 

4 

subcLtsst's of plants formally in' terms of their defining attributes. 
It Is recoRnized that some concepts are not attained at all four of* 
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tht? siKoossivt.* U»vt'!s ^>t»causi.' oi tlu» nature of the Lt>ni:t»pts or becausi* 
t!it» learning exiu^r i enrcs t>f the indiMifhi.iI dc) not [>iTmit their acqin^ 
sition (Kl.iusmeit-r, CiMtala, S Krayi-r^ \^72). 

i lugn i t i vc ope ra t i ons « Figure 1 also indicate the operations 
involved in at taining each level of a concept* This^HFeature of the 
model provides the context for ejcplaining short-tenn learning phenomena 
and*-^Lso for Identifying the ^changes tha^t occur across time as new 
operations emerge and make possible afetainment at successively higher 
levels. 

In thi» CLD model the term operat Ions is used much like Guilford (1967) 

uses the term» rather than t!ie way Piagetians use it. (Juilford defines 

the i^per.tt ic^ns of cognition^ memory » productive thinking and evaluation 

formally and also opx-rationalXy In terrts of test perfotTnances. He states 

that cognition must be related to the products cognized and defines 

co^^nition formally as follow??: ^ 

Cognition is awareness » immediate discovery or 
rediscovery » or recognition of information in 
various forms; comprehension or understanding. ... 
Hie most general term^ awareness » emphasiEe^ 
having active information at the moment or in the 
present . . . the term^ recognition t is applied to 
knowing the same particular on a second encounter ^ • . 
If cognition is practically Instuntaneous^ call it 
rt ^cogy i t ion ; if 'it comes with a slight delay^ call 
it "immediate discovery." {Hirilford* 1907, pp. 20'i-2OA| 

Airordfn^ to CJuilford, awareness^ recognition, arul immediate- dis- 

lovery apply generally to two products at the lower levels In his 

taxonomy^ namely, units of information and classes. On the other hand, 

comprehensiont which Guilford used synonymously with understanding, 

jpplies to the higher-level products of relations and systems. Tluis, 
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cogoition of principles, sequences, patterns, or structuring involves 
comprehension, rather than mere awa^enes^i, recoRnition, or immediate 
discovery. 

The first step in attaining a concept at the concrete "level is 
attending to an object and representing it internally (Woodruff,. 1961). 
Gagn^ (1970) Indicates that, as the individual attends to an object he 
discriminates it from other objects. Woodruff (1961) calls the out- 
come of these attending and discriminating operation? a concrete con- 

cept> a mental Image of some. real object experienced directly by the 

* 

sense organs • Tl>e infant for example, attends to a large red ball 
and a white plastic bottle » discriminates each one on a nonanalyti.c 
perceptual basls» maintains an Internal representation of ,each» and 

r • 

cognizes each of the objects whSft experienced later. 

•Whereas 4:he attainment of a concept at the concrete level involves' 
only the discrimination of an object from other objec^ attainment at 
thei identity level involves both discriminating various forms of the 
same object frum other objects and also generali;5ipg the forms as 
oquivdlent. The new and critical operation is generalizing. For 
example, the. child attaining the identity level of "dog" generalises ^ 
th^t thfe family poodle is ^the same poodle when seen from straigljt ahead, 
fr6m.the side, and.frv>m various angles. ' < 

^ The additional operations required for the. attainment of a 
ct>ni ept at the c I assi f icatory level is generalizing that different 
instances are equivalent income way. The individual is still at the 
classif icatory leve^ when he correctly classifies a large number of 

r 

instances as examples and others as nonexamples, but is unable to 

•■V . 
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t 

describe the basis tqr his groupinR in terms of the dct ining attributes 

ot the concept. Henley (cited in I)oeHc» 1967), like hviny other re- 

seai(h^rs» reported lh.it individuals can group things without being 

» 

able to describe the basis ot the grouping* 

TVo set^of operations are involved in the learning of concepts 
at the formal level, as shown ifi Figure 1. One aet of operations 
includes discriminating and naming the defining attributes (Fredrick* 

n m 

■> * 

& Klausmeier, 1968; . Kalish, 1966; Klausmeier & Meinke» 1968; and Lynch, 

1966), hypotheslisinR the atributes that define the concept (Levine, 

1963^ 1967), remembering hypotheses (Ghatala, 1972; Williams, 1971), 

evaluating hypotheses (Bruner/ Goodnow, & Austin, 1956), and inferring 

the concept. These operations go beyond those involved in attaining 

. .1 

concepts at the classif icatory ieval and occur when the individual 

infers the dei Ining ^attributc^f; by using information from positive and 

negative instances of the concept. The attribute information may be 

« 

given to the individual verbally or h.e may secure it by attending to 
the positive and negati^ve instances. 

The second set of operations given in the right column of Figure 1 
includes discriminating, and naming the: defining at f'ributes, cognizing 
the common attributes and/or rules from only positive instances, and 
inferring the concept. According to Tagatz (1§67), elementary-school 
children up to about age 12 carry out these« operations. They are not 
able to utilize information well from negative instances or to 
hypothesize and evaluate the defining attributes* 

Concerning m^ory, Atkinson and Shiffrin (196S) postulate three 
memory systemsr-*a long-term store, a short-term store, and a sensory 
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information register^ There is ample evidence that In adults the pre-r 
dominant mode of information storage in both the short-- and long-term 
systems is the verbal- linguistic mode.' However* other modes of storai^e 
must Be possible ^ince adul|;p are able to recognize smells, tastes, and 
visual stimuli which have not been verbally encoded. Also, a non- 
linguistic store is presumed to be essential for preverbal children _ 
to learn concrete, identity, and rudimentary class 'concepts. Bruner (1964 
discusses the nonlingulstic features of memory in terms of the enactive 
.and ikonic representation of sensory experiences. 

Concept Utilization and Extension 

Horizontal transfer Is implied by use of the attained concept in 

recognizing newly encountered* examples and nonexamples. Vertical 

^ ... r " 

transfer and -new learning are presumed to occur as the Individual 

extends his knowledge about an attained concept through using it in 

understanding various relationships and solving problems. The 

individual who has axtaine.d a concept at the classif icatorV or formal 

level may use it i^i four ways as shown in Figure 1 — in generalizlt^ 

to new instances* cognizing supraordinate-subordinate relations, 

cognizing various other relations among concepts, and in generalizing 

to problem-solving situations. It is not j^mplied that attainment of 

every concept at the classif icatory and formal levels must be followed 

with all the uses: tittle research has been completed regarding any 

of tht? uses of attained c^oncepts; however^ Ausubel*s (1963) constructs' 

o\ v'L>r relative and derivative subsumption are intended to explain Jjow 

Lhc- uidividwai relates concepts to one another. Similarly, Cagn6 (1970^ 

postulates that having prerequisite concepts is an essential condition 

» ^ 
I 

of rule learning' and problem-solving. 



III 

PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA USED IN 
DEVELOPING THE ASSESSMENT EXERCISES 



Procedures for Test Development 

A subtest was developed to ass«^s each of the four Jevels of 

. . • A : 

concept attainment and three of the four uses* Because of the 

difficulty In devtsinK a test Co assess die use of a concept in 

, ^[l ■ . . . ^ 

identifying examples ar>d nonexamples >^lc5 would be distinct * from the(^ 
test, assessing attainment of the classlf icatory level* thiS use of 
concepts was not separately assessed. Therefore, seven subtests 'were 
developed. The tests required specially constructed materials. 

Criteria for Test Development 

To develop the tests of concept attainment and utilization, w€^ 

analyzed the behaviors involved and then constructed materials and 

\' » 
developed instrujctlons to assess the behaviors* The test items went 

• *• " 
through expert review while under deve^ppment* The entire battery. 

was then tried owt^on a small scale before it was used in this study* 

A few criteria in addition to the usual ones of reliabilltyt 

objectivityt and usability, were established to guide the devel^opment. 



First, the materials and instructions had to permit assessment ef 
subjects of preschool age tj^rough high school/ ^We hypothesised that 
not all sub jects of pri>*5choqJ[ age would attain a given concept at the 
conc1re&e level and that not all high school subjects would attain it 

at the formal. level . 

' " 17 
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Second^ the assessment exercises should be administrable to " . 

^ > 

i 

groups of children rather than to Individuals* This decision was 

based on an earlier set of experimental exercises- dealing with egjui - ' 

lateral, triang le which had' bee» administered on an individual basis* 

Two weaknesses were found with this series pf individually-administered 

• - ♦ 

exercises* First » certain items at the' formal level pf attainment and 

ofhet .items connected with uses of the concept in understanjiing 

« 

principles and in cognizing subordinate and superordinate relations 

called i^or the subject to give the label equilateral tfianp le" or some 

^other label in response to questioning/ Although the experimenter t#d 
* « 

reasonable assurance that a subject who did not give the label actually 
•did not have 'the label in' hiLs spoken vocabulary » there was not complete 
certainty regarding this. By using multiple-choice items which gave^ 
the correct label as one of the choices^ this problem was overcome 

) ■ ' • ■ ■ 

and at the same time the battery could be administered in. groups to 
children who could read reasonably well. A second limitation of the 
^individually-administered items was that judfflnents were requ;lred for 



the open-ended scoring responses to many items in addition to those 
based on haying thev correct label. Thi& weakness was also eliminated 
by developing a pa'per and pencil battery. 

^ 

The third criterion for the selection of the concept was that it 
had to have perceptible instances or representations nySreof. An 
instance of the concept or a reprenentatibn of It was ne^ed to test 
for attainment a^ the concrete^ identity » and classif icatory levels. 

The fourth selection criterion was that the concept had to be 
definable by publicly accepted attributes in order cO test attainment 
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at the formal level; In this connection we noted earlier that many 
concej.ts* arc definable In ^tertns of attributes ev^n though 1 1 is method 

• - * 

" of de. initlon is often not used in abridged dictionaries. 

rii'th, the concept selected for a battery should be relatdble to 
the sub tort matter which childrert encounter in school. This Is in « 
line with qur progosition that directed experience, including instruction 
in school , is a powerful determininant of the particular concepts attained 
by individuals and also of their level of attainment and usei Furthy» 

since much, instruction in school deals with concepts, .our model should 

»> ■ ' ■ ". 

have applicability to the design of instruction, and the subtests should 
be usuable, when fully validated, in assessing the level of (Jpnceptual 
(ievelopmefit in school-age children* 

.Sixth, the particular concept had to be part of a taxOnomy in 
order to test its use in cognizing supraordinate-subordirtat& relation- 
ships.. . ^ • * 

Finally, the concept had to be usuable in cognizing principles 
and in problem solving. • Here, the concept may be usable i^i solving 
simple problems .without being used first lu understanding a principle, 
or it may be used f i4|t in understanding a principle and then In 
solving more coTap lex' problems. 

The concept cut tine tool saet many of these criteria and was 
f 

selected for the second battery of tests to be developed and c 
administered^; 
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IV 

TEST BATTERY INSTRUCTIONS 
I-' Introduction 

i 

The purpose of the Concept Development battery is to assess the 
level of concept attainment the child has achieved. These Instruaenta . 
are based on. the model of • conceptual learning and development proposed 
by H^'^J* Klausmeier* The battery is intended ^or use from kindergarten* 

o 

. ' t » 

through twelfth grade. ^However,, it may not^ be necessary or desirable to 
administer all Items or subtests at each grade level. 

It is generally assumed thik (1) intermediate aged children 'respond 
correctly to ill items in booklet A; and (2) prjtoary aged children re- 
spond incorrectly to certain items in booklets C and D. Therefore, it 
may- be uhbecessary to administer part or all of certain booklets to all 
age levels. It is also necessary to recognize that when younger children 
are not administered ,all it«as, it becomes impossible for them to show 
full mastery of certain levels. The nusd>Qr of items adminisRtered or not 
administered should be determined in light of the goals of the particular 
research study. » 

The battery is administered to intact classroom groups at the higher 
primary level and above, and to smaller groups of 5 to 7 children at the . 
lower primary levefl. 

The entire battery is read to students regardless oj^ their grade level 
Therefore^ it is essential that all students be^orking on the question 
being read by the administrator* Students mark' their answers directly on 
the test pages so no separate answer sheet is required » ChiJLdren should 
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not be allowed to change answers on subtests already taken. All naterlals 
needed. for testing sessions are listed t>elow: 

Materials the staderit will need ; • ♦ . • 

• 1. Concept Development Battery 
tah 2. Cleared desk top or space to work ^ 
3. Pencil 

Materials the test administrator will need ; 
1» Test adminiscrator^s manUaJL . 

2, Copy of the test booklets for demonstration 

3. Extra pencils 
. 4. A "Testing:^ DO NOT DISTURBS sign for the door 

Since all directions given orally must be read word for word, it is 
important that the test admiiilstrator study the directions in ^each manual 
prior to testing. Familiarity with test directions is enhanced by working 
wltl^ a copy of the test in hand. Directions to the test administrator ate 
in small letters and enclosed in parentheses. Directions to be read to 
children are in capital letters. In some Instances, instructions differ 

t > 

among various forms af the battery being adialnistered; in such cases, the 
differing instructions will be enclosed in asterisks and labeled appropriately 
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11 - Directions for Administering the Battery 

(Distribute , test booklets and pencils to the students. The booklets 
should be passed out and collected separately fr>r each section of the 
Batte>ry--I1A, IIB, TIC, IIDO ^ 

Directions for Booklet (Items 

(For I^indergarten enter the requested identification information. , 
Direct older students to fill i^i the name s6ction. ) DO HOT TURN «THE 
PAGt UNTIL I lELL YOU TO. ON THE TO? OF THE PAGE FILL Hi YOUR NAME». 
YOUR BIRTHDATE. YOUR SCHOOL'S NAME/ YOUR GRADE AND " TOD AV ' S DATE. 
TODAY'S DATE IS " CWrlte to'day's date on the black- 

board.) you are going to be asked questions about tiie ways in which " 
tlilngs are alike, or the ways in which things are differen^g;. the 
questions ab^ not about your school workt, ai^d you will not receive^ 
a grade. you may" f^nd some of the questions easy. others may be 
very ryifficult because yqtf may not have learned about the-se things 

yet. please follow the directions i gvjls. you vefey carefully and 

try to do your best on each question. in this booklet yolj will 
Cook at a drawing and then find one that looks the same in a group 

OF drawings on the next page, open your booklet, to page 1. (Demonstrate. 
Chieck to see if each child's booklet is open to page 1.) 

» 

LOOK carefully at the drawing on this page. • (Pause.) NOW TURN TO PAGE 2. 
TliERE IS AN "X" ON THE DRAWING THAT L9OKS THE' SAME AS THE ONE YOU JUST 
SAW. (Pause.) . . - ' 

Primary Instructions for Example Items-Booklet IIA 

NOW LET'S DO ANOTHER EXAI^LE» BUT THIS TIME YOU WILL MARK THE "X" ON THE 
CORRECT DRAWING YOURSELF.* TURI'I TO PAGE 3 AND LOOK CAREFULLY AT THE . 
DRAWING. (Demonstrate. Check to see that ♦each child's booklet is open 
to this page.) 

* 

NOW TUR:^ TO PAGE 4 AND MARK AN "X" ON THE DRAWING THAT LOOKS THE SAME 
AS THE ONE YOU SAW ON PAGE 3. DO NOT LOOK BACK. (Pause.) 

YOU S«OULD HAVE MARKED AN "X" OA THIS DRAWING. (Point to second drawing 
from left.) DO YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS ABOUT WHAT TO DO? (Pause.) THE 
REST OF THE QUESTIONS IN THIS BOOKLET WILL BE LIKE THE ONES YOU JUST DID. 
FIRST YOU WILL LOOK CAREFULLY AT A." DRAWING ON A PAGE. THEN YOU WILL MARK 
AN "X" ON THE DRAWING THAT LOOKS THE SAME ON THE NEXT PAGE. WHEN YOU'RE 
NOT SURE OF AN ANSWER. MARK ^THE ANSWER YOU THINK IS RIGHT. DON'T WORK 
AHEAD AND DON'T SAY ANYTHING OUT LOUD. \^EN YOU WANT TO CHANGE AN ANS°WER» 
ERME THE FIRST "X" YOU MADE. THEN MARK AN "X" ON THE DRjfU^ING YOU THINK 
IS ^IGHT. YOU MUST NOT LOOK BACK AFTER YOU HAVE BEEN TOLD TO TURN A PAGE* 
READY? (Note: For every item, the test administratof should check Co 
see that each child is on the correct page.) 

****************************************************************** 

rntermediate Instructions for Example Itens-Booklet IIA 
'ANOTHER i:X.\MPLE IS GIVEN ON TliE NEXT PAGE BUT THIS TIME 'YOU WILL NEED TO 
MARK THE "X" ON THE CORRECT DRAWING YOURSELF. LOOK "AT THE. DRAWING ON PAGE 
3. (Pause.) 

NOW TURN TO PAGE A AND MARK AN "X" ON THE DRAWING' THAT LOOKS THE SAME 
AS THE ONE YOU SAW ON PAGE 3. DO NOT LOOK BACK. .(Pause.) 
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YOU SliOULD HAVE MAWCED AN "X'* ON THE SECOND DRAWING FROM THE LEFT. 
ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS? (F^use.) -THE REST OF THE BOOKLET WILL BE 
LIKE THE EXAMPLES YOU JUST DID.' YOU' WILL STUDY 0^ DRAWING THEN ' 
MARi: THE DRAWING THAT LOOKS THE SAME ON THE NEXT PAGE. .DO NOT lOOK 
BACK AFTER YOU HAVti BEEN TOLD TO TURN A PAGE. * IF YOU WISH TO CHANGE AN 
ANSWER. BE SURE TO ERASE YOUR FIRST "X'\COMl>Lr:TELY . 

e * 

TURN TO PAO; 5 A2iD LOOK AT THE DRAWING. (Pause.) TURN TO PAGE 6. 

MARK THE DRAWING THAT LOOKS THE SAME AS THE ONE YOU JUST SAW". DO NOT 
LOOK BACK. (Pause.) ' ' ' ^ 

TURN TO P^GJE 7 AT^D LOOK AT THE DRAWING'. . (Paus6.) TURN* TO PAGE 8. 

MARK THE DRAWING THAT LOOKS THE SAME AS THE ONE YOU JUST SAW. DO 

NOT LOOK BACK. (Pause.) ' . 

• * • 

TURN TO PAGE 9 AND LooK AT THE DRAWING. (Pause. )*c:fFURN TO PAGE 10. 
MARK THE DRAWING. . (Pause.) ' • * ' - 

TURN TO PApE II AliD LOOK AT THE DRAWING. (Pause.) TURN TO PAGE 12. ^ 
MARK THE DRAWING. (Pause.) 

Ik 

TURN TO PAGE 13 AND LOOK AT THE DRAWING.^ (Pause.) TURN TO PAGE U. 
MARK THE DRAWING. (Pai»se.)* ... 
TURN TO PAGE 15 AND 'LOOK AT THE DRAV;iNG. (Pause.) ' TURN TO PAGE 16. 
MARK THE DRAWING. (Pause.) 



TURN TO^ PAGE 17 AND LOOK AT THE DRAWING. (Pause.) TURN TO PAGE 18. 
MARK THE DRAWIIJC. (Pause.) / 

TURN TO PAGE 19 ANa LOOK AT THE DRAWING • (Pause.) TURN TO PAGE 20. 
MARK THE DRift^ING. (Pause.) 

TURN TO PAGE 21 AND LOOK AT THE DRAWING • • (Pause.) TURN TO PAGE 22. 
MARK THE DRAWING. (P^se.) 

TURN TO PAGE 23 AND LOpK AT THE DRAWING. (Pause.) TURN- TO PAGE 24. 
MARK THE DRAWING. (Pause.) • _ 

TURN TO PAGE 25 AJJD LOOK AT tlfE DRAWING.^ (Pause.) TURN TO PAGE 26. 
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MARK THE DRAWING. (Pause.) 

TURN TO PAGE 27 ATiD LOOK AT THE DRAWING. (Pause.) TURN TO PAGK 28. 
"* MARK TlIE DRAWING. .(Pawse.) 

TtJkN TO PAGE 29 A.NO LOOK AT THE DRAWING. (Pause.) TURN TO PAGE 30. 



MARi; THE DRAWING THAT LOOKS THE SAME. (Pause.) 

r- 

TURN TO PAGE 31 AND LOOK AT THE DRAWING. (Pause.) TURN TO PACE 32. 

MARK THE DRAWING THAT LOOKS THE SAME. ' (Pause.) 

THAT IS TOE LAST QUESTION IN THIS BOOKLET. (Collect booklets.) 
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Directions for Booklet IIB * v 

(Distribute test booklets and prnclN to carti stad<.-nt » Kor Kirfdc*r^\artefn 

^enter tUv lequested ident 1 1 icatiort infffrmatiim. Dlioct older Htudtnffi 
to complete the Identification information.) 

* • 

IN TI!IS BOOKLLT ARfi» MORE QUESTIONS ABOUT TIIU WAYS IN WHIQJ THINGS ARE 

SIMILAR OR DIFFERENT. YOU WILL MARi; YOUR ANS\>nKRS IN THE SAME WAY; 

BY MAKING AN' "X" ON THE DRAWI^JG YOU CHOOSE. WHEN YOU' RE NOT SURE 

OF AN ANSWER, MARK THF ANJjWt'k YOU THiHK IS RIGHT. WHEN YOU IWiT TO 

aUNGE AN ANSWER, ERASE TliE FIRST "X" YOU MADE THEN MARK AN ";(" ON * 

THE DEWING, YOU THINK IS RKftiT.- oVeN VOUR BOOKLET TO PAGE I. (Detnonstrattf . ) 

(Note for Kindergarten: for exaini»les A and B and questions 1-2 subs t^ltute 
"over here" for botli "(on the right)" and "(on, the left)." Using a test 
booklet, denionstra*te the stimulus and item -r espouse positions referred to 
'by "over here.") . ' 

IN THIS SECTION YOU ARE TO MARK* A, THING (ON THE RIGHT> THXT IS LIKE THE 
THING (ON T.HE LEFT) IN SOME WAY. ON 'THIS PAGE IS >AN EXAMPLE THAT HAS 
•ALREADY BEEN ^tARK^. LISTEN CAREH^LLY WHILE I READ THE DIRECTIONS. 
»(AMPLE A SAYS 'THE THING (ON THE LEFT) JS USED TO DO CERTAIN KINDS 
OF WORK. vPLT AN" "X" ON THE THING (ON TliE RIGHT) THAT IS USED TO DO 
THE SLAME KIND OF WORK AS THE THING. (ON THE jJEFT)." 'THE THING (ON THE 
XefT) IS USED TO POtWD NAILS INTO WOOD. THERE IS AN "X" OH ^lE THING 
(ON THE RIGHT) THAT ALSO IS USED TO POUND NAILS INTO WOOEf. 

\ 

NOW WE WILL DO AT^OTliF.R EXAMPLE, BUT- THIS TIME YOU WILL MARK THE ANSWER. 
TURN TO PAGE 2. • . 

LISTEN CAREFULLY WHILE I RI-AJ) THE DIRECTIONS. „ EXAMPLE B SAYS "THE 
THING (ON THE LEFT) IS USED TO DO CERTAIN KINDS OF WORK. PUT AN "X" 
ON THE THING (ON THE-^ RIGHT) THAT IS USED TQ DOf "HIE SAME KIND OF WORK > 
AS THE THING (ON THE LEFT)." (Repeat sentences. Pause.) THE THING 
(ON THE LEFT) IS USED TO MEASURE LENGTHS AND DISTANCES. YOU SHOULD 
lUVE PUT AN "X"''ON THE LAST THING IN TH^ BOtTOM ROW (Point to last 
drawing in bottom rpw.) BECAUSE IT IS ALSO USED TO MEASURE LENGTHS 
AND DISTANCES. ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS ABOUT t-HIAT TO DO? (Go back 
over examples A and B if there are questions.) TURN TO PAGE 3. 

(When administering a primary version of the test read each question 
aloud twice. Wlien administering an intermediate version read each " 
question aloud once. Pace all students through the items. Walt v 
until all students have completed an item before proceeding to the 
next iter). Ciheck. to see that all students are on the right page.) 

PROBLEM I. THE THING ON'THE LEFT IS USED TO DO CERTAIN KINDS oif" WORK. 

PUT AN X ON THE THING ON THE RIGHT THAT IS USED TO DO THE 
SAME KIND* OF WORK AS THE THING ON THE LEFT. 

MARt: YOUR /\NS'.-;ER ANI) TURN To PAGE 4. • 
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PROBLEM 2. THE THING ON THE LEFT IS USED TO DCT CERTAIN KINDS OF WORK. . 

PUT AN X ON THE THING ON THE RIGHT THAT IS USED TO D.0 P'E 
: SAMF. KIND OF WORK AS tHE TliING ON THE LEFT. 

MARK YOUR ANSWER AND TURN TO PAGE 5. 

IN THE FOLLOWING PROBLEMS THERE WILL- ALWAYS BE MORE THAN ONE DRAWING . 
TO MARIU LOOK CAREFULLY AT EACH THING BELOW BEFORE YOU MARK YOUR 
ANSlifERS. REMEMBER THAT YOU WILL PUt AN "X" ON MORE THAN ONE THING. 

PROBLEM. 3. LOOK CAREFULLY AT EACH TUmc BELOW. PUT AN X ON THE 

THINGS BELOW THAT ARE USED TO DO THE SAME KIND OF WORK. 

WiKli YOUR ANSl^R AND TURN TO PAGE 6. 

*. • 

PROBLEM 4. LOOK CARf-:FULLY AT EACH THING BELOW. PUT AN X ON THE 
THINGS BELOW THAT ARE USED TO DO THE SAME KIND OF 
WORK. 

MARK YOUR ANSWER AND TURN TO PAGE 7. 

PROBLEM 5. LOOK CAREFULLY AT EACH THING BELOW. PUT AN X ON THE THINGS 
BELOW THAT ARE USED TO DO THE SAME KIND OR WORK. 

r 

MARK YOUR ANSWER AND TURN TO PAGE 8 . 

Pages 8-17 Primary Instructions for 'Kindergarten 

NOW YOU WILL ANSWER QUESTIONS THAT ARiC DIFFERENT FROM BEFORE. I AM 
(X)ING TO REAI) THIS OUKSTION (Point.) ABOUT THE THINGS AT THE TOP OF THE 
P'AGK. (Point.) I liiLL ALSO READ FOUR DIFFERENT ANSWERS' TO THE (QUESTION 
(Point to each answer choice and Indicate that n is one answer, b is 
another answer, etc.. through d.) ONLY ONE OF THESE FOUR DIFFERENT 
ANSWERS IS RIGHT. YOU ARE TO MARK AN "X" ON THE ONLY ONE OF THESE 
LETTERS, A, B, C, or D. WHEN YOU DON'T KNOW THE ANSWER. YOU CAN MARK 
AN "X" ON D.'^^iJHiai SAYS "I DON'T KNOW." DO YOU UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU 
ARE TO DO? (Repeat the above procedure if necessary. Read aloud 
questions 6-15 and their answer choices twice. Point to each answer 
choice as you read it aloud. Pace students through the items. Wait 
until all students have completed an item before proceeding to the 
next iteip. Check to see that all students are on the right page.) 
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Pages 8-17 Primary Instructions for Third Grade 

NOW YOU WILL ANSUT.R <:}UF.STIONS TliAT ARE DIFFERENT FROM BEFORE. I WILL 
READ TllE QUESTION THAT ASKS A30UT TlIE THINGS AT THE TOP OF THE PAGE. 
I WILL ALSO READ THE POUR DIFFERENT ANSWER CHOICES FOR THE QUESTION- 
ANSWER QiOICES A» B, C, AND D. ONLY ONE OF THESE ANSWERS IS CORRECT. 
YOU ARE TO IiARK~AN "JT ON THE LETTER OF THE ANS^^R CHOICE THAT YOU 
THINK IS RIGirr. WilEN YOU DON'T KNOW THE ANSWER. YOU CAN MARK D, 
WHICH SAYS "I DON'T KNOW." YOU MAY READ ALONG SILENTLY AS I READ OUT ^ 
LOUD. READY? (Read aloud question 6-15 and their answer choices twice. 
Pace students through the Itenfs. Wait until all students* have completed 
an iteiif^fore proceeding to the next item. Check to see that all students- 
are on cne right page.) • 

**************************************************************************^^ 

Pages 8-17 Intermediate Instructions 

THIS SECTION DEALS WITH THE WAYS THAT A THING CAN BE PUT INTO MORE THAN 
ONE bROUP. FOR EACH PROBLEM YOU WILL SEE A GROUP OF THINGS AND A QUESTION 
ABOUT THESE THINGS. YOU ARE TO SELECT THE CORRECT ANSWER TO THE QUESTION. 
MARK AN "X" ON THE LETTER THAT IDENTIFIES THE CORRECT ANSWER. TOR SOME 
OF THE QUESTIONS YOU. MAY NOT KNOW THE CORRECT ANSWER. IF NOT» MARK THE 
LETTER BY "I DON ' T KiiOW . " (Read aloud questions 6-3L5 and their answer 
choices. Read each item once. Pace students through the items. Walt 
until all students have completed an item before proceeding to the next 
item. Check to see if all students arc on the right page.) 

**********************************************************************;^^^ 

PROBI£M 6. LOOK At THE -THINGS ABOVE. DO THEY ALL HAVE A BLADE Tm 

IS SMOOTH? " . 

A. ^ES, ALL OF THEM HAVE A BLADE THAT* IS SMOOTH. ^' 

B. NO, ONLY SOME OF THEM HAVE A BLADE THAT IS SMOOTH. 
, C. NO, NOME OF THEM HAVE A BLADE THAT IS SMOOTH. 

OR 

D. I DC^T KNOl^. 
MARK Y01:r ANSWER AND TURN" TO PAGE 9. 

* 

PROBLEM 7. LOOK AT THE THINGS ABOVE THAT HAVE A BLADE THAT IS SMOOTH, 
ARE THEY ALL CUTTING TOOLS? 

A. YES, ALL OF THEM ARE CU'^TlSt TOOLS. . 

B. Ntn ONLY SOME OF THEM ARE CUTTING TOOLS. l 

C. NO, NONE OF THEM ARE CUTTING TOOLS. 
OR ' ' . 

D. I DpN'T KNOW. 

MARK YOUR ANSWER AND TURN TO PAGE 10. ' * ' 
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PROBLEM 8. LOOK AT THE THINGS ABOVE. DO TH5Y ALL HAVE A BLADE THAT 
HA. TEKTH? ' " 

A. YE^, ALL OF THEM HAVE A BLADE THAT HAS TEETH. 

B. NO, NONE OF THEM HAVE A BJLADE TltAT llAS TEETH. 

C. NO, ONLY SOME OF THEM HAVE A BLADE THAT HAS- TEETH. 

OR 

D. I DON'T KNOW. 

MARK YOUR ANSWER AND TURN TO PAGE 11. 

PROBLEM. 9 . LOOK AT THE THINGS ABOVE. ARE THEY ALL THINGS THAT CUT? 

A. NO, ONLY SOME' Of'tHEM CUT. , " • 

B. YES, ALL OF THEM CUT. 

C. N0h>N0NE OF.THEM CUT. 

OR- 

D'. I DON'T KNOW. . * . 

' • • • , 

MARK YOUR ANSWER AND /TURN TO PAGE 12. . 



PROBLEM 10. LOQK AT THE LARGE THINGS ABOVE. ' DO THEY ALL HAVE A BLADE 
* * THAT TS SMOOTH? 

A. YES, ALL OF THEM HAVE A BLADE TlUt IS SMOOTH. • 

B. NO, ONLY SOME OF THEM HAVE A BLADE TIUT IS SMOOTH. 

C. Noi NONE OF THEM HAVE A* BLADE THAT IS SMOOTH. 
OR . 

D. I DON'T KNOW. 

MARK YOUR ANSI^ER AND TURN TO PAGE 13. 

* ■ 

PROBLEM 11. LOOK AT ALL THE THINGS ABOVE THAT HAVE A BLADE THAT IS SMOOTH 
AND ALL THE THINGS THAT HAVE A BLADE THAT tlAS TEETH, IF YOU 
PUT THE^ALL IN A CROUP, THERE WOULD BE THERE^ ARE 

CUTTING TOOLS. \ 

A. FEWER OF THEM THAN 

B. « MORE OF THEM THAN, * • 

C. THE SAME AMOUNT OF THEM AS • 



OR 



•D. I DON'T KNOW. 
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MARK YOUR ANSWER AND TURN TO PAGE -14. 

PROBLEM 12. LOOK AT THE THINGS ABOVE THAT HAVE A BLADE THAT HAS TEETH. 
ARE THEY ALL CUTTING TOOLS? 

A. YES» ALL OF. THEM ARE CUTTING TOOLS. 

B. NO, pNLY SOm OF THEM ARE CUTTING TOOLS. 
' C. NO, NONE OF THEM ARE CUTTING TOOLS. 

OR 

D. I DON'T KNOW. ^ 

• ■ 

MARK YOUR ANSWER AND TURN TO PAGE 15. 

PROBLEM 13.. LOOK AT THE THTNGS ABOVE THAT CUT. ARE THEY ALL TOOLS? 

A. YES, ALL OF THEM ARE TOOLS. 

B. NO, ONLY SOME OF THEM ARE TOOLS. 

C. NO, NONE OF THEM ARE TOOLS. 

OR 

D. I DON»*i: KNOW. 

MARK YOUR ANSWER AND TU!^ TO PAGE 16. 

PROBLEM 14. LOOK AT THE THINGS ABOVE THAT HAVE A BLACK HANDLE. 
DO ALL OF THEM HAVE A BLADE THAT HAS TJIETH? 

ft 

A. YES, ALL OF THEM HAVE A BLADE THAT HAS TEE ?. 

B. NO, ONLY SOME OF THEM HAVE A BLADE THAT HA£ TEETH. 

C. . NO, "NONE OF THEM llAVE A BLADE THAT J4AS TEET,|. 

OR 

D. I DON'T KNOW. ' 
MARK^YOUR ANSWER AND TURN TO PAGE 17. 

PROBLEM 15 LOOK. AT ALL OF TIIE THINGS ABOVE THAT CUT AND ALL OF THE 
/ THINGS THAT DO NOT CUT. IF YOU PUT THEM ALL IN A GROUP, 

y THERE WOULD BE . ' THERE ARE TOOLS . 

A. FEl^R OF THEM THAN 

B. MORE OF TH'eM THAN . 

C. THE SAME AMOUNT OF THEM AS 

OR 

p. L DON'T KNOW. 
THIS IS THE LAST PROBLEM IN THIS BOOKLET. (Collect booklets.) 
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Directions for Booklet IIC 

4 » 

(Distribute test booklets and pencils to students. For Kindergarteners 
enter the requested identification information. Direct older students to 
complete the 'identification information.) 

************************************************************************** 

Kindergarten Instructions for Booklet IIC 

TURN TO'PAtJE 1. IN THIS B06KLET YOU ARE TO SOLVE PROBLEMS ABOUT THE THINGS 
THAT ARE PICTURED. WE WILL DO *ACH QUESTION AS \^ DID BEFORE. I WILb 
READ EACH QUESTION AND THE DIFFERENT ANSWERS. -YOU ARE TO MARK' AN "X" 
ON THE LETTER OF THE ANStJER CHOICE THAT YOU THINK IS RIGHT. WHEN YOU 
DON.'T KNOW THE ANSWER, MARK CHOICE E, "I DON'T KNOW."^ READY? (Using 
a test booklet* read^ aloud each questiaa and their answer choice. 
Read each choice twice. Pace students through the items. Wait until 
all students have completed as item before proceeding t;p the next item. 
Check to see that all students are on the right page. Point to each 
answer choice as you read it aloud.) 

*************************************************************************** 

Third Grade Instructions for Booklet IIC 

TURN TO PAGE 1. IN THIS BOOKlA YOU ARE TO SOLVE PROBLEMS ABOUT THE 
THINGS THAT ARE PICTURED. WE WILL DO EACH QUESTION AS WE DID BEFORE. 
I WILL READ EAQl QUESTION AND THE DIFFERENT ANSWERS. YOU ARE TO, MARK 
AN "X" ON THE LETTER OF- THE ANSWER CHOICE THAT YOU THINK IS RIGHT- 
WHEN YOU DON'T KNOW THE ANSIJER, MARK CHOICE E, "I DON'T KNOW." READY? 

(Read aloud questions 1-15. Read, each item and the answer choices twice. 
Pace students throuph the items. Wait until all students have completed 
an item before proceeding to the next item. Check to see that all students 
are on the rigt*t page.) 

^^^^^^yt*********************************************************************** 

Intennediate Instructions for Booklet IIC 

* 

TURN TO PAGE 1. IN THIS BOOKLET YOU ARE TO SOLVE PROBLEMS ABOUT THE THINGS- 
THAT ARE PICTURED. WE WILL DO ^ACH QUESTION AS WE DID BEFORE. I WILL 
READ EACH QUESTION AND THR DIFFERENT ANSWERS. YOU ARE TO MARK m ".X"- ON 
THE LETTER OF THE ANSWER CHOICE THAT YOU THINK IS RIGHT. \^IHEN YOU DON'T j 
ijKNOW THE ANS.;ER, MARK CHOICE E, "I DON'T KNOW." READy? * | 

(Read al. lA questions 1-15. Read each item and the answer choices once. / 
Ppce students through the items. Wait until all students have completed ; 
an item before proceeding to the next item. Check to see th«t all studenjts 
are on the right page.) . j 

************************************************************************''[*** 

I 

I 
\ 
f 
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PROBLEM 1.. KNIFE X, KNIFE Y, AND KNIFE Z HAVE SHARP' BLADES. IMAGINE THAT 
KNIFE X IS THREE INCHES LONG AND CAN ONLY WITHSTAND A SMALL 
AMOUNT OF IMPACT. IMAGINE THAT KNIFE Y IS SIX INCHES LONG 
AI^D CAN WITHSTANS A URGE AMOUNT OF IMPACT. IMAGINE THAT 
KNIFE Z I^ SIX INCHES LONG AND CAIf WITHSTAND ONLY A SMALL ,. 
AMOUNT OF IMPACT. 

WHICH KNIFE SHOULD BE USED TO CUT THROUGH A PIECE OF HARD 
WOOD IF YOU WANT TO USE A KNIFE THAT WILL NOT BREAK? 

^^ • ■ 

A. KNIFE X ' • . ' 

B. KNIFE Y 

C. > KNIFE Z . . 

D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING THEM OUT. 
OR * 

E. I DON'T KNOW. 

MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 2. *^ I • 



PROBLEM 2. IMAGINE THAT SAW X HAS A SHARP BLADE AND IS EIGHT INCHES 
LONG. IMAGINE THAT SAW Y HAS A SHARP BLADE AND IS TWELVE 
INCHES LONG. IMAGII® THAT SAW 2 HAS A SHARP BLADE AND 
IS SIXTEEN INCHES LONG. 

WHAT SAW SHOULD BE USED TO CUT THROUGH THE LARGE PIECE OF 
J WOOD MOST QUICKLY'* 

■ ■ I 

A. SAW X 

B. SAW Y . 

C. SAW Z . , 

• D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING THEM OUT. • 

Ok 

— E. I DON'T KNOW. 
{lARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 3. 
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PROBLEM 3. SCISSOR X, SCISSOR Y, AND SCISSOR Z HAVE SllART BLADES; 

IMAGINE THAT SCISSOR X IS FOUR INCHES LONG AND llAS A , 
HIGH DEGREE OF HARDNESS. IMAGINE THAT SCISSOR V IS 
• FIVE INCHES LONG AND HAS A LOW DEGREE OK ILvRDNESS. " 

IMAGINE THAT SCISSOR Z IS SIX INCHES LONG' AND HAS 
- A LOW DEGREE OF HARDNESS. 

WHICH SCISSOR SHOULD BE USED IF YOU WANT A SCISSOR 
TIIAT WILL STAY SHARP WHEN CUTTING MANY PIECES OF 
TOUGH CLOTH OR MATERIAL? 

A'. SCISSOR X / » 

B. SCISSOR Y .. ■ 

C. SCISSOR Z • ♦ 

D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT ^TRYING . THEM. • * 

OR 

E. I DON'T KNOW. ' ^ . ^ 
MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 4. 

PROBLEM 4. SAW X, SAW Y, AND SAW Z ARE EXACTLY ALIKE IN SIZE AND 
SHARPNESS. SAW X WAS TEMPERED AT 430 DEGREES. SAW Y 
AT 52C DEGREES, AND SAW Z AT '610 DEGREES. 

WHICH SAW SHOULD BE USED IF YQU WANT A SAW THAT 
WILL NOT BREAK WHEN CUTTING THROUGH MANY PIECES 
OF HARD WOOD? t 

A. SAW X- 

^ B. SAW Y 

C. SAW Z 

D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING THEM OUT. 

^ OR 

, E. I DON'T KNOW. . 



. MARK YOUR ANSWER., TURN TO PAGE 5. 

PROBLei 5. IMAGINE THAT KNIFE X HAS A DULL BLADE AND IS FOUR INCHES LONG.* 
IMAGINE THAT KNIFE Y HAS A SHARP BLADE AND IS SIX INCHES LONG. 
IMAGINE THAT KJlIFE Z HAS A DULL BLADE AND IS EIGHT INCHES LONG. 

^ WHICH KNIFE SHOULD BE USED TO CUT THROUGH TOE PIECE OF MEAT 

MOST QUICKLY? 

<V A. KNIFE X ..7^^'' 

B. KNIFE Y 

6. KNIFE Z 

D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING THEM OUT. 
OR ^ 

E. I DON'T KNOW. 

N MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 6. * 
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. PROBLEM 6. SAW x' CAN WITHSTAND A LARGER AMOUNT OF" IMPACT THAN 
CAN SAW Y. . WHEN CUTTING THE HARD PIECE OF WOOD. 
SAW X WILL BREAK ____ SAW Y. - 

A. MORE QUICKLY THAN * 

B. AS QUICKLY AS ^ 

C. LESS QUICKLY THAN 

• D. . IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITIIOl^ TRYING THEM OUT. 
OR . 

E. I DON»T KNOW. 
MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO "PAGE 7. 

PP ^LEM 7. KNIFE X IS LARGER THAN KNIFE Y. KNIFE X AND KNIFE Y 
HAVE EQUALLY SHARP BLADES. KNIFE X WILL CUT THROUGH ' 
A LARGE PIECE OF MEAT KNIFE Y. * • 

A. MORE QUICKLY THAN 

B. LESS QUICKLY THAN 

C. ■ AS QUICKLY AS 

D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING THEM OUT. 
OR • 

E. I DON'T nm, 

MARK^YOUR ANSWER. 'TURN TO PAGE 8. k ^ 

PROBLEM 8. KNIFE X AND KNIFE Y ARE EQUALLY SHARP. KNIFE X WAS 
HEATED TO A HIGHER TEMPERING TEMPERA^RE THAN WAS 
KNIFE Y. WHEN CUTTING THE HARD PIECE OF WOOD» KNIFE 
X IS KNIFE Y. 

A. LESS LitoY TO BREAK THAN' 

B. EQUALLY LIKELY TO BREAK AS 

C. *MORE^ LIKELY TO. BREAK THAN ' 

D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING THEM Ol'X. 
OR • - 

E. I DON'T KNOW. 

MARK YOUR ANSWER. JURN TO PAGE 9. 
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BEST cm AVAiLABLE 
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PROBLEM 9 . THE BLADE OF KNIFE X IS HARD AND SHARP. THE BLADE 
OF KNIFE y IS HARD AND DULL. KNIFE X MILL CUT . 
THROUGH A PIECE OF MEAT KNIFE Y.,, 

A. AS QUICKLY AS 

B. MORE QUICKLY THAN ^ • 

C. LE6^ QUICKLY THAN ^ 

D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING THEM OUT. 

OR 

E. I DON'T KNOW. 

MARK YOUR ANSWER. TUFIN'TO PAGE 10." "T^ 

# 

PROBLEM 10. BOTH SAW X AND SAW Y HAVE SHARP BLADES. THE BLADE 
OF SAW X IS MUCH HARDER THAN IS' THE BLADE OF SAW X 
IS MUCH HARDER' THAN IS THE. BLADE OF SAW Y . WHEN 
CUTTING THROUGH MANY PIECES OF HARD WOOD, SAW<X 
WILL SAW Y. % 

A. BECOME DULLER OVER 'A LONGER PERIOD OF USE THAN 

B. REMAIN AS SHARP OVER A LONGER PERIOD OF USE AS 

C. ^REMAIN SHARJgll <}VER A LONGER PERIOD OF USE THAg 

D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING THEM OUT. 

OR 

E. I DON'T KNOW. 
MARK YOUR ANSWER., TURN TO PAGE 11. 

PROBLEM II. A CUTTING TOOL BLADE THAT CAN WITHSTANu A LARGE AMOUNT 

OF IMPACT is A CUTTING TOOL BLADE .THAT 

' CANNOT WITHSTAND A LARGE AMOUNT OF IMPACT. 

A. AS LIKELY TO BREAK AS 

B. LESS LIKELY TO'BREAK .THAN , ' 

C. MORE LIKELY TO BREAK THAN ^ 

D. IT IS IMPOSSIBL'fe TO TEL'L WITHOUT TRYING THEM OUT. 
OR \ * 

B. I DON'T KNOW. 

• * 

MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 12 . ■ ♦ 
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problem 12. a sharp arxting tool blade cuts 
t5ol blade. 

a. less quickly thai^ 



A DULL CUTTING 



B. MORE QUIQKLY THAN 

C. AS QUICKLY^AS 

D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING THEM OUT. 



OR 



E* I DOM*T KNOW. 



MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 13. 

PROBLEM 13. A LARGE KIND OF CUTTING TOOL ACCOMPLISHES 
A SMALL CUTTING TOOL OF THE SAME KIND. 

■\ 

A. * A LESSER- AMOUNT OF CUTTING THAN 

B. THE SAME AMOUNT OF CUTTING AS 

C. A GREATER ^UNT OF CUTTING THAN 



D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING THEM OUT. 



OR 



E. I DON'T KNOW. 
MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 14. 

PROBLEM 14 . A CUTTING TOOL BLADE WHEN HEATED TO A HIGH TEMPERING 
TEMPERATURE WILL . 

A. BE QUITE LIKELY TO BREAK 

B. HAVE A SHARP BLADE. 
BE LIKELY NOT TO BREAK 



C. 
D. 



OR 



IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING IT OUT. 
/ ■ 



E. I DON *T, KNOW. 



MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 15. 

PROBLEM 15- A SHARP CUTTING TOOL BLADE THAT HAS A HIGH DEGREE 



* 



OF HARDNESS 



A. BECOMES QUITE DULL OVER A LONG PERIOD OF USE 

B. REMAINS SHARP OVER A LONG PERIOD OF USE 

C. BECOMES SHARPER IF PROPERLY USED OVER A LONG PERIOD OF TIME 

D. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL WITHOUT TRYING IT OUT. 



OR 



E. 'I DON'T KWOW. 
THIS IS THE LAST PROBLEM IN THIS BOOKLET. (Collect booklets.) 
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Directions fot Booklet IID 

(Primary and Intermediate) • * • 

• « 

(Distribute test booklets and pencils to students. For Kindergarteners 
«nter the requested identification* information. Direct old^r 'students to 
complete the identification information.) 

i- TURN TO PAGE 1. FOR THESE QUESTIONS ONE THING IS DIFFERENT IN SOME WAY 
FROM THE OTHER THREE THINGS. LOOK CAREFULLY AT THE DRAWINGS WHILE I READ 
• ' THE QUESTION. THEN MARK YOUR ANSWER. MARK THE ONE THAT IS DIFFERENT. 

\ (When administering the Primr.ry version re^d aloud questions 1-5. Read 

each item twice, ^^?hen admir is'tering the Intermediate version read aloud 
questions 1-5 once. Pajce students through the items. Wait until all 
students have completed au item before proceeding to the next item. Check 
to see that all the students are on the right page.) . • / 

- PROBLEM 1. BELOW ARE FOUR THINGS. PUT AN X ON THE ONE THAT IS DIFFERENT 
FROM TftE OTHER THREE. 

MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN- TO PAGE 2. 

PROBLEM 2. BELOW ARE FOUR THINGS. PUT AN X ON THE ONE ^ THAT IS DIFFERENT 
• FROM THE OTHER TICEE. V 
( . 

MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 3. 

PI^BLEM 3. BELOW ARE POUR THINGS^ PUT AN X ON THE ONE TliAT IS DIFFERENT \J 
FROM THE OTHER THREE. 



MARK YOUR ANSVER. TURN TO PAGE 4. 

PROBLEM 4. BEIOW ARE FOUR THINGS*. PUT AN X ON THE ONE THAT IS DIFFERENT 
FROM THE OTHER THREE. 

MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 5. , 

PROBLEM 5. BELOW ARE FOUR THINGS. PUT AN X ON THE ONE THAT IS DIFFERENT FROM 
THE OTHER THREE. 

MARK YOUR^ ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 6. 

Primary Instructions for Questions 6-12 

NOW YOU ARE TO TELL THE WORD OR PIIRASE THAT BEST FITS THE DRAWING OR 
DRAWINGS THAT ARE TALKED ABOUT IN THE QUESTION. 1 WILL READ EACH QUESTION 
AND THE DIFFERENT ANSWERS. YOU ARE TO MAfoC AN ^'X" ON THE LETTER OF TllE 
ANSWER WHICH YOU THINK IS RIGHT. WHEN YOU DON»T KNOW THE ANSWER, MARK 
CHOICE E» "I DON'T KNOW." RE/*Y? 
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(Read questions 6-12 • Read each question and the answer choices 
twice. Pace students through the items • Wait until all students 
have completed'^an item beforer proceeding to the next item. Check 
to make sure all students are on the right page. For Kindergarten, 
when two groups of pictures are shown for a picture^ point to the 
• group as }nou .read it in the question* Point to each answer choice 
as ^fou read it aloud.) 

Intermediate Instruction for Questions 6-12 

NOW YOU ARE TO IDENTIFY THE WORD OR PHRASE "THAT BEST FITS THE DRAWING 
OR DRAWINGS INDICATED. MARK AN "X" ON THE LETTER THAT IDENTIFIES THE 
CORRECT ANSWER. IF YOU DON'T KNOW THE CORRECT ANSWER, MARK AN "X" ' 
ON THE LETTER BY "I DON'T KNOW." 

(Read questions 6«*12 aloud. Read each question and answer choices once. 
Pace students through the items. Make sure all students have completed 
an item before proceeding to the next item. Check to see that all students 
are on the right page.) 



PROBLEM 6. !JHICH ONE NAME BEST FITS ALL OF THE THINGS IN GROUP 
BUT DOES NOT FIT ALL OF THE THINGS IN GROUP 2? 

A^ BATTERIES 

B. FURNITURE ^ 

C. TOOLS 

D. MOTORS 
' OR . - 

E. I DON'T KNOW. 

MARK YOUR ANSl^R. TURN TO PAGE 7. . 

PROBLEM 7. WHAT IS THE ONE WORD THAT BEST INDICATES WHAT THE ARROW IS 
POINTING AT? . 

A. ' BLADE , 

B. STICK 

C. SLICE , , 

D. 'HANDLE ' 

. OR 

E. I DON'T KNOW. 
MARK YOUR ANSWER. TVRN TO PAGE 8. 
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PROBLEM 8. WHICH ONE NAME BEST FITS ALL OF THE THINCS IN mm* 1 
BUT DOES NOT FIT ALL OF THE THINGS IN GROUP 2? 

A. MEASURING TOOLS 

B. CUTTING TOOLS 

C. TIGHTENING TOOLS 

D. WORK TOOLS 

• OR 

E. r DON'T KNOW. 
MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 9. 

PROBLEM 9. WHICH ARE THE WORDS THAT BEST INDICATE WHAT THE ARROW IS 
POIjJTING AT? 

A. SMOOTH BLADE 

B. WOODEN HANDLE 

C. TOOTHED BLADE , ^ 

D. SQUARE BLADE 

OR 

E. ^I DON'T KNOW. 
MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 10. 

PROBLEM 10. WHICH ONE NAME BEST FITS ALL OF THE THINGS IN GROUP 1 
BUT DOES NOT WT ALL OF THE THINGS IN GROUP 2? 

A. SANDING TOOLS 

B. ELECTRIC TOOLS 

C. POWER TOOLS 

D. HAND TOOLS 

OR 

E. I DON'T KNOW. 
MARK YOUR ANSl^R. TURN TO PAGE H. 

PROBLEM 11. WHiai ARE THE WORDS THAT BEST INDICATE WHAT THE ARROW 
• IS POINTING AT? / 

A. PLAIN HANDLE 

B. SMOOTH BLADE 

C. TOOTHED BLADE 

D. ROUND HANDLE 

OR 

E. I DON'T KNOW. 
MARK YOUR ANSWER. TURN TO PAGE 12. 
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PROBLEM 12. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING IS THE DEFINITION OF "CUTTING TOOL?" 

a" any TOOL THAT IS USED TO ACCOMPLISH WORK. 

B. ANY TOOL THAT HAS A SliARP EDGI2 THAT IS USED TO SHAPE 
■ PENETRATE. 

C. ANY TOOL THAT IS. USED TO MEASURE LENGTHS OR DISTANCES. » 

D. ANY TOOL THAT HAS A SOLID METAL HEAD AND A WOODEN HANDLE. 

OR 

E. -I DON^T KNOW. 

MARK YOUR ANSWER. THIS IS THE LAST PROBLEM. (Collect booklets.) 
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TEST BATTERY 
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Name 



Last 



First 



Birthdat^ • 

TJIiaaTe * Month Eiiy Year 



School 



Grade 



Today *s Date 



Sex 



M 



Conceptual Learninj? and Development Assessment Series II (A) 
Bernard, M.E., Klausmeier, H.J., and Katzenmeyer, C.G. 
DO NOT TURN THE PAGE UNTIL YOU ARE TDLD TO DO SO. 
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stop 
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stop 
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14b. 



Stop 
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Name 
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Conceptual Learning and Development Assessment Ser<'*«=* II (B) 
Bernard, MoE., Klausmeler, H«.J,, and Katzenmeyer, C.G. 
DO NOT TURN THE PAGE UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO » 
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The thing on the left is used to do certain kinds of 
work. Put an X on the thing on the right that is used 
to do the same l^ind of work as the thing on the left. 

/ 
/ 




The thing on the left is used todo certain kinds of 
work. Put an X on the thing on the right that Is used 
to do the same kind of work as the thing on the left. 




i 

Hi) 



5^ 



The thin£C on the left is used to do certain kinds of 
work. Put an X on the thin^ on the ri^ht that is used 
to do the same kind of work as the thin^; on the left. 




The thin^ on the left is used to do certain kinds of 
work. ^>ut, an X on the thin? on the right that is used 
to do the same kind of work as the thing on the left. 



1^ 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



5. Put an X on the things below that are used to do the 
same kind, of work. 




6. Look at the things above. Do they all have a blade that 
is smooth? 

t 



a. Yes, all of them have a blade that is smooth. 

b. No, only some of them have a blade that is smooth. 

c. No, none of them have a blade that is smooth. 
,d. I don't know. ( 
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7. ' Look at the things above that haye^a blade that is smooth. 
Are they all cutting tools? 

a. Yes, all of them are cutting tools. 

b. No, only some of ^ them are cutting topis. 

c. No, none of them are cutting tools. 

d. I don't know. • 




8- Look at the things above. Do they all have' a blade that 
has teeth? 

a. Yes, all of them have a blade that has teeth- 
* b. No, none 6f them have a blade that has teeth. 

c. No» only some of them have a blade that has teeth » 

d. I don't know, 

i 
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Look at |the things above. Are they all things. that cut? 

a. No, only some of them cut. 

b. Yes, all of them cut. 

c. No, none of them cut. s 

d. I don *t. know. 
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Look at the large things above. Do they all have a blade 
that Sbs smooth? 

a. Yes, all of them have a blade that is smooth. 

b. No, only some of them have a blade that is smooth. 

c. No, none of them have a blade that is smooth. 

d. I don't know. . 



if 




Look at all the things above» that have a blade that is 
smooth and all the things that have a blade that has 
teeth. If you put them all in a group, there would be 
there are cutting tools. 

a. fewer of them than 

b. more of them than 

c. the same amount of them as 

d. I don't knowo 




Look at the things above that have a blade that has teeth. 
Are they all cutting tools? 

a. Yes, all of them are cutting tools. 

b. No, only some of them are ciuttinK tools. 

c. No, none of them are cutting tools. 

d. I don*t know. 

B5 



Look at the things above that cut. Are they all tools? 
a^ * Yes, all of them are tools » ^ 

b. No, only some of them are tools. 

c. No, none of them are tools. 

d. I don't know. 



f 
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Look at th( things above that have a bl»»k handle. 0(» al 
-of them have a blade that has teeth? 

a. Yes, all of them have a blade that has teeth. 

b. No, only some of them have a blade that has . teeth. 

c. No, none of them have a blade that has teeth, 

d. I don't know. 

66 




Look aft all of things above that cut and all of the 
things that* do n6t cut. If you put them all in a group 
there would be there are tools. 

a. fewer of them than 

b. - more of them than 

c. ' the same amount of tj^- as 

d. I don't know. 



Conceptual Learning and Development Assessment Series 11 (C) 
Bernard, M.E., Klausmeier, H.J., and Katzenmeyer, C.G, 
DO NOT TQRN THE PAGE UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO. 
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1. 



knife X = 3 inches 




Knife Y = 6 inches 



Knife Z = 6 inches 



Knife X, Knife Y, and Knifo Z have 
sharp blades. Imaj;ine that Knife X 
is three inches long and can only 
withstand a small amount of impact. 
Imagine that Knife Y is six inches lont? 
and can withstand a lar^e amount of 
impact. Imaejine that Knife 7. is six 
inches long and can withstand only a 
small amount of impact. 
Which knife should be used to cut through 
a piece of hard wood if you want to use 
a knife that will not break? 



a. Knife X 

b. Knife Y 

• 0 

c. Knife Z 

d. It is impossible to tell without 
tryinec them out. 



e. I don't know. 



Saw X = 8 inches 




Saw Y = inches 




Saw Z = 16 inches 




Imaj;ine that Saw X has a sharp blade and 
is eight inches long. Imagine that 
Saw Y has a sharp blade and is twelve 
inches long. Imagine that Saw Z has a 
sharp blade and is sixteen inches long. 

Which saw should be used to cut through 
the large piece of wood most quickly? 

r , Saw X 

b. Saw Y, 

c. Saw Z 

d. It is impossible to tell without 
trying them out. ^ 

e. I don*t know. 
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3. 




Scissor X = 4 inches 




Scissor Y = 5 inches 




Scissor Z = 6 inches 
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Scigsor X» Scissor Y. and Scissor Z 
have sharp blades. Imap:ine that Scissor 
X is four inches long and has a high 
degree of hardness. Imagine that Scissor 
Y is five inches long and has a low 
degree of hardness. Imagine jt hat Scissor 
7i is six inches long and has a low degree 
of hardness. 

Which scissor should be used if you 
want a scissor that will stay sharp 
when cutting many, pieces of tough cloth 
or material? 

a. Scissor X 

b. Scissor Y 
c . 55c issor Z 

d. It is impossible to tell without 
trying them out. 

e . I don * t know . 



4. 




Saw X 



^^^^^^^^ 



Saw Y 




Saw Z 




Saw X, Saw Y, and Saw Z are exactly 
alike in size and sharpness. Saw X 
was tempered at 430 degrees, Saw Y at 
520 degrees, and Saw Z at 610 degrees. 

Which saw should be used if you want a 
saw that will not break when cutting 
through many pieces of harcj. wood*^ 



a . 


Saw X 


b. 


Saw Y 


c , 


Saw Z 


d. 


It is 



e. 



trying them out. 
I don *t know. 



\ 
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5. 



Knife X « 4 inches 



Knife Y = 6 inches 



Knife Z = 8 inches 



Imagine that Knife X has a dull blade 
and is four inches long:. Imagine that 
Knife Y has a sharp blade and is six 
inches long. Imagine that Knife Z has 
a dull blade and is eight inches long. 

Which knife should be used to cut through 
the Piece of meat most quickly? 

a. Knife X 

b. Knife Y 

c. Knife Z 




d. It is impossible, to tell without 
trying them out. 

e. I don't know. 



6. 




Saw X 




Saw Y 



, — - « 



Saw X can withstand a larger amount 
of impact than can' Saw Y. When cutting 
the- hard piece of wood. Saw X will 
break Saw Y* 

a. more quickly than 

b. as quickly as 

c. less (quickly than 

d. It. is impossible to tell without 
trying them out. 

e. I don*t know. 
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Knife X 



Knife Y 




Knife X is larger than Knife Y. 
Knife X and Knife Y have equally 
sham blades. Knife X will cut 
through a large/ piece of meat 
( Knife Y. 

a. more quickly than 

b. less quickly than 

« 

c . as quickly as 

d. It is impossible to tell without 
trying them out. 

e. I don*t know. 



Knife X 



Knife Y 



Knife X and Knife Y are equally sharp. 
Knife X was heat-ed to a higher tempering 
temperature than was Knife Y. When 
cutting the hard niece of wood. Knife X 
is Knife Y. 

a. less likely to break than 

b. equally likely to break as 

c. more likely to break than 

d. It is impossible to tell without 
trying them out . 



e. I don*t know. 



Knife X 



Knife Y 




The blade of Knife X is hard and 
sharp. The blade of Knife Y is 
hard and dull. Knife X will cat 

through a piece of meat _^ 

Knife Y. 

a. as quickly as 
.b. more quickly thSm 

c. less quickly than 

d. It is impossible to tell without 
trying them out . 

e. I don*t know. 
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Saw X 




Saw Y 




Both Saw X and Saw Y have sharp blades. 
The blade of Satv X is riluch^ harder 
than is the blade of Saw Y. . When 
cutting through many pieces of hard ^ 

wood, Saw X will 

Saw Y. 



a. become duller over a longer oeriod 
of use than 

b. remain as sharn over a long period 
of use as \ 

c. remain sharner over a lons^er neriod 
of use than 

d. It is impossible to tell without 
trying them out . 

e. I don*t know. 
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A cutting tool blade that can withstand 
a large u.moun:t of impact »is : 
a cutting tool blade that cannot ' 
withstand a large amount of impact. . 

a. as likely to break as 

V 

b? less likely. to break than 

c. mbre likely to break than 

d. It is impossible to tell without 
trying them out. 

e. I ^on*t know. 



V 

12 

A sharp cutting tool blade cuts 

. a dull cutting tool 

blade. 

a. less quidkly than 

b. more quickly than 

c. ^ as quickly as 

d. It is impossible to tell without 
trying them out. 

e. I don't know. 
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A large kind of cutting tool 

accomplishes a 

small cutting tool of the same > 

kind* 



a. a lesser amount of cutting than 

b. the same amount of cutting as 

c* a greater amount of cutting than 

d. It is impossible to tell without 
trying them out. * 

e. I don't know. ^ 



U 



A cutting tool blad^ when heated to 
a high tempering temnerature will 



a. be quite likely to break 

b. have a sham blade 

c. be like.ly not to break 

d. It is imoossible to tell without 
trying it out . . 

I 

e. I don't know. 
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A sham cutting tool , blade that 
has a high degree of hardness 



a. becomes quite dull over a long 
period of use 

b. remains sham over a long neriod 
of use 

c. becomas shamer if oronerly used 
over s[ long neriod of time / 

d. It is impossible to tell witJiout 
trying it out. 

e. I don't know. 
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1. Below are four things. Put an X on the one that is different 
from the other three. 




*»5 





Stop 



2 



2. Below are four things 
from the other three. 



Put an X on the one that is different 






0- 
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Stop 
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Below are four things. Put an X on the one that is dilferent 
from the other throe. 



Stop 



Below are four things 
from the other three. 



Put an X on the one that is different 



stop 
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Below are four things. Put an X on the one that is dilieront 
from tbe other three. 






ti'ii'"nui"i"T'*; 



Stop 






Group 1 




Group 2 




Which one name best fits arm>f 
the things in Group 1 but 
does not fit all of the things 
in Grou-' 2? 



a* 


ba;:teries 


b. 


furniture 


c . 


tools 


d. 


motoi's 


e. 


I don't know 



Stop 
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1. 




What is the one word chat best^ 
indicates what the arrow is 
point injc at? 

a. blade 

b. stick 

c. . slice 

d . handle 

e. I don't know 



) 



Stop 
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8. 




Group 1 




Group 2 




Which one name best fits all of 
the things in Group 1 but 
does not fit all of the things 
in Group 2? 

a. measuring tools 

b. cutting tools 

c. tightening tools 

d. work tools 

e. I don't know 
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Whicb arc the words that best 
indicate what the arrow is 
pointing at? 

a. smooth blade 

C f 

b. wooden handle 

c. toothed blade 

d. square handle 

e. I don't know 



Stop 
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Group! 




Which one name best fits all of 
the things in Group I but 
does not fit ail of the things 
in Group 2? 



a. 


sanding tools 


b. 


electric tools 


c. 


power tools 


d. 


hand tools 


e. 


I don't know 



stop 
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u. 




Which are the words that best 
indicate what the arrow is 
pointing at? 

a. plain handle 

b. smooth blade 

c. toothed blade 

d. round handle 

e. I don't know 



Stop 
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12. Which of the foilowinf^ is the definition of ' cutting tool '? 

a. any tool that is used to accomplish work 

b. any tool that has a sharp edge that is used to shape 
o" penetrate 

(! . any tool that is used to measure lengths or distances 

d. any tool that has a solid metal head and a wooden 
handle 

e. I don*t know 



V 



stop 
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